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FOR YEARS WE’VE MOANED 

For years, we've moaned over the 
fact that our school libraries, if in 
existence at all, were obsolete and in- 
adequate . . . but today we hear pleased 
voices coming from all corners of the 
state, voices such as the following re- 
forts indicate. 

The first voice is that of Lois Estle, 
librarian of Greenon High School of 
Mad River-Green Local School Dis- 
trict, Clark County, where the library 
is in the new steel and glass building. 
There are large windows on one side 


which, together with the clerestory type 
lighting, provide an abundance of light. 


Colorful wall panels of blue, green, 
rose, yellow, terra-cotta and aqua add 
a bright note. The floor is asphalt tile 
and the furniture blond, including plas- 
tic-top round tables. Glass partitions 
separate the library from the study 
hall and the three library divisions in- 
clude a reading room for 30 students, 
a 12’ x 4Q’ reference magazine area, 
and an ample sized workroom-storage 
area, Former students visiting the school 
remark, “Wish we had this when we 
were in school!” 

Another enthusiastic voice is heard 
from Hubbard, Ohio, Trumbull County, 
concerning the new three-room library 
suite in their new high school. The li- 
brarian, M. Claire McKelvey, describes 
the main room which is 50’ x 29’ as 
decorated in soft green, having a glass 
door and window to separate it from the 
10’ x 12’ workroom which is conven- 
iently equipped with cupboards, drawers 
and sink, and decorated in yellow. 
Ceilings are rough plaster, white, with 
round overhead lights. The furniture 
is from Remington Rand and of light 
finish, while the shelving is built-in of 
light birch. The tan window shades 


raise and lower from the middle sec- 
tion and shelving has been placed under 
the windows which face into an open 
court. The long, short, round, and in- 
dividual study tables will seat 50 stu- 
dents, A 5’ x 3’ bulletin board gives 
display space and a display window, 
opening from the stack room and front- 
ing on the school hall, is always attrac- 
tive with its timely displays. 

The third happy voice is that of Lois 
Craig, new librarian at Liberty Union 
High School in Baltimore where the 
library was merely a collection of books 
in a study hall, but now is a 33’ x 56 
room with one side of windows with 


draperies to darken the room for show- 
ing of films. The work area has sink, 
cabinets, shelving, typewriter and other 
features, and opens into a storage-pre- 
viewing room. The wall shelving, stacks 
and furniture are of light wood and the 
unusual arrangements of the tables into 
an oval or hexagonal grouping is made 
possible by the round, half-round, rec- 
tangular and trapezoid shapes. The 
floor is asphalt tile and there is a com- 
bination blackboard-bulletin board be- 
sides other unusual planning by admin- 
istrators and teachers. It should be men- 
tioned that an adequate budget is being 
provided so that this library may con- 
tinue to render excellent service to the 
school. 

Another voice may be heard from 

rumbull County, where at Warren's 
Harding High School, there is a com- 
plete rejuvenation, so says the librarian, 
Ruth L. Watkins, who planned the 
suite which is situated in a remodeled 
wing. The floor space is more than 
doubled. It will now seat 125 and ac- 
commodate 25,000 volumes in wall 
and stack sections in the main reading 
room, There is a reserve magazine stack 





room with a table for special reference 
work, also shelving for newspaper stor- 
age, a picture file and a slot for books 
to be returned from the outside hall 
into a depressible-top book truck. Be- 
hind plate glass partitions is a work- 
room with cupboards, sink, work coun- 
ters, assistant librarian’s desk, shelf list 
catalog. Separate partitions make the li- 
brarian’s office. The fifteen foot en- 
trance area has a glass display case on 
one side and a green cork bulletin 
board on the other in addition to an 
entrance into a_listening-previewing, 
audio-visual storage room. There is a 
separate area for faculty use including 
bulletin board and shelving for their 
books and periodicals. There is re- 
served book shelving behind the five 
section charging desk, and the seven 
section vertical file includes a vocational 
file. There is a table for the Readers’ 
Guide, a study table near the library 
entrance where a student assistant acts 
as receptionist to take permit slips and 
charge out the current periodicals for 
in-library use from a special magazine 
rack. The main reading room also has 
magazine and newspaper racks, long, 
short and two round tables near the 
reference section on which are placed 
revolving dictionary stands. Remington 
Rand, blond birch furniture, fluores- 
cent lighting, white soundproof ceiling, 
light green walls and woodwork with 
matching Venetian blinds, green and 
giey tile floors complete the picture. 
Needless to say, the use of this library 
by both faculty and students has in- 
creased greatly. 


We hear also from Clara M. Ge- 
beuer of New Carlisle-Bethel Local, 
Clark County, concerning the new 
27’ x 35’ library with seating capacity 
tor 40, situated near the main school 
entrance and adjacent to the study hall. 
There is a workroom, a newly developed 
picture file and a vocational file, while 
the shelving is adjustable and the furni- 
ture is blond. As has been the case 
in all new school libraries, there has 
been an increase in circulation and here 
especially there has been complete co- 


operation of administration and faculty 
and a waiting list of students who de- 
sire to be assistants in the new library. 


The very delighted voice of Gertrude 
Jennings of the Lemon-Monroe High 
School near Monroe may be heard as 
she describes the new library quarters 
in a wing perpendicular to the main 
building and with windows on three 
sides. On one side of the library cor- 
ridor are five individual listening rooms 
used by students to practice speeches, 
to listen to or make recordings, and 
on the other side of the corridor are 
bulletin boards with glass doors. The 
round and rectangular tables will accom- 
modate 127 students. The shelving is 
adjustable with tilted base, and to break 
the usual monotony of shelving, three 
rows of double counter shelving extends 
from one wall into the reading room. 
Walls and ceilings are soundproof. 
Large and small planters of philoden- 
dron and other greens are arranged on 
the counter shelving. The stack room 
contains shelving, files, book truck, shelf 
list cabinet, tables and chairs. The office, 
just off the reading room, is well lighted 
and through this the workroom is 
reached, which serves as a faculty li- 
brary and a snack room where teachers 
may browse or have a cup of coffee 
during their free periods. There is even 
a drinking fountain in the main reading 
room and special lights over the dic- 
tionary and atlas stands, as well as a 
large display table, spacious charging 
desk and a double door exit. The equip- 
ment is light and was furnished by New 
Life Furniture Company. 

Next we hear a satisfied tone in the 
voice of Walter H. Lund, librarian at 
Central High School, Cincinnati, who 
tells of their comparatively new library 
(the school opened in the fall of 1953) 
which has a reading room, 30’ x 40’, 
furnished in blond furniture. Book- 
cases are built into the walls, having 
octavo-sized book shelves, eight high, 
with bulletin boards above and windows 
opposite. The walls are light pastel 
pink and the ceiling white with sound- 
proofing and recessed lights. The 88 
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bookcases in the stack room are grey 
steel and the walls are light pastel 
green. In this library are kept the 
school textbooks which are housed in 
170 grey steel bins, each a yard square. 
This room is light green. The book 
collection is particularly strong in tech- 
nical materials and vocational litera- 
ture. The periodical subscriptions to- 
tal 125, not including catalogs and trade 
magazines. 

Also in Cincinnati is the new Robert 
A. Taft High School, in the downtown 
area, which opened in September 1955 
and whose librarian is Mrs. Jessie Mc- 
Daniel. 

Madeira, Ohio, is heard from through 
the gladdened voice of Mrs. Eloise 
Morgan, who explains the award-win- 
ning design for a modern functional 
elementay school library designed with 
the pupil in mind. The library area 
connects the kindergarten and the upper- 
grade rooms. There are full length 
windows on north and south sides of 
the room to afford ample light and low, 
moveable shelving divides the primary 
from the upper elementary groups. 
Venetian blinds convert the room into a 
place for the use of visual materials. 
The charging desk, near the entrance, 
has a four section file and a return 
book slot. The furniture is a restful 
birch tone, while the tile floor and walls 
are dull grey. The newly designed mag- 
azine racks are on rollers and the dic- 
tionaries and large reference books are 
situated on stands built around the sup- 
port columns within easy reach of the 
younger children. Wall space is com- 
pletely utilized by the sectional ad- 
justable shelves which provide also for 
faculty books. New type pegboard bul- 
letin boards are also provided. The 
well-equipped utility room serves as 
both workroom and storage place for 
vertical file materials and unbound mag- 
azines. This library can boast of an out- 
side entrance “pleasantly landscaped by 
the community garden clubs.” By sched- 
ule and faculty recommendations, “li- 
brary days” are allotted to various 
groups. 


Many pleased voices may be heard 
from the librarians of the 12 school 
branches of the Lakewood Public 
Library which took part in the 
January 15th formal opening of the 
library’s recently enlarged and remod- 
eled main building. This building, a 
modern sandstone structure with con- 
temporary furnishings, was visited dur- 
ing open house week by fourth through 
sixth grade classes (about 1500 boys 
and girls) from the public and parochial 
schools of the city. Their new library 
was made possible by passage of an 
$300,000 bond issue in 1953. 

All of these voices are happy ones— 
healthy sounds of growth and improve- 
ment, which means that communities 
and school administrators are awaken- 
ing to the need and value of improved 
library quarters. May the day soon 
come when we can all voice happiness 
over Our own new library facilities! 

RUTH L. WATKINS 
Harding High School, Marion 


ADVANCE NEWS OF THE 


OASL FALL CONVENTION 
Biltmore Hotel — October 26-27 

This will let you in on what is in 
store for the members of OASL when 
they gather in Dayton for the annual 
neeting at the end of next October. 
The overall theme of the convention 
will be “a new look.” The librarian’s 
voice (a most important feature!) will 
be discussed by Dr. Virginia Sanderson 
of Ohio State University at a Friday 
meeting. At dinner on that day Nancy 
Larrick, of Random House, will give 
those assembled a “New Look at Read- 
ing.” Friday’s luncheon will also fea- 
ture a style show by Rike’s depart- 
ment store. On Saturday, Catherine 
Williams of Ohio State University will 
bring “Low-cost and Free Teaching Ma- 
terials” to the attention of the librar- 
ians, and Mary Teeter Zimmerman of 
the Bexley Public Library will do the 
same for recent books for children and 
adolescents. 

In connection with this fall meeting, 
the planning committee has this 








request to make: “Do you have colored 
slides of any school library exhibits 
you have made in the past or will be 
making before October? As part of 
the program for the 1956 meeting, we 
should like to have a showing of such 
slides. If you can furnish some, will 
you please write to: 

Miss Frieda Heller 

Ohio State University School 

Columbus, Ohio 
this spring, telling her that you will 
lend some of your slides for use at the 
meeting? 


This 1956 meeting shows great prom- 
.ise of being a meeting you will cer- 
tainly not want to miss. Plan on be- 
ing there! It will be something nice 
to think about in order to offset any 
“return to school” blues which you may 
be going to have! 





THESE ARE THE 1956 
NOMINEES FOR OASL 
OFFICES! 


According to the bylaws under which 
we are now operating, the report of 
the nominating committee must be 
made public at least four months be- 
fore the annual business meeting. Fol- 
lowing is the slate of officers and rep- 
resentatives presented by the nominat- 
ing committee: 

Vice-president and president-elect: 
(Mrs.) Elnora M. Portteus 
Donnell Junior High School, Findlay 

Recording Secretary: 

(Mrs.) Anna P. Borchin 

Woodward High School, Cincinnati 
Corresponding Secretary: 

Dorothy D. Anderson 

Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati 
Northeastern district: 

Jean Bowditch 

Euclid Public Library, High School 

Branch 

Southeastern district: 

Irene Hand 

High School, Athens 


Western district: 

(Mrs.) Janie Gooch 

Colonel White High School, Dayton 

The present treasurer will continue 
her present two-year term of office. 
Southeastern district will not be eligible 
for representation, according to the 
bylaws, unless they increase their mem- 
bership to 25. All other district repre- 
sentatives have another year to serve. 

According to the bylaws, ballots will 
contain the above names, plus those of 
any other candidates who may be nom- 
inated by a petition signed by 25 mem- 
bers and filed, with the written con- 
sent of the nominee, with the recording 
secretary at least three months prior to 
the date of the annual business meet- 
ing. 

Ballots will be mailed out to all 
members early in September. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATION 
MEETS 


An unforgettable chapter in the his- 
tory of the Ohio Student Library Asso- 
ciation has just been written! On Sat- 
urday, April 21, the School of Library 
Science at Western Reserve University 
was host to 561 student library assist- 
ants and their librarians. They came 
from seventy-six schools and from fifty 
counties. Thirty-one new clubs received 
membership certificates. Miss Hannah 
Hunt, Assistant Professor of Library 
Science, was in charge of arrangements. 
The program was student planned and 
carried out. 

Mr. William D. Ellis, noted author 
of Ohio historical fiction, spoke on 
the subject of currency and Ohio’s part 
in its stabilization. 

Miss F. Geneva Travis, Librarian of 
Kent State University School, discussed 
the past history of the organization. 

While half of the group was being 
served luncheon in the cafeteria, the 
other half was entertained by original 
skits in Harkness Chapel. Quiz Busi- 
ness was presented by Berea High 
School and This is Our Club by Mar- 
tins Ferry High School. Both delight- 
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ful performances were repeated while 
the second group had lunch. 

In the afternoon there were five dis- 
cussion groups led by students, all 
highly commendable for preparation, 
ideas and experiences. Favorite Books 
was given by Bay Village, Money Mak- 
ing Projects by Harvey, Book Week 
and Library Displays by East Techni- 
cal of Cleveland, Library Club Activities 
by South Canton, and Why and What 
to Read, by Mentor. Staff members 
from the Cleveland Public Library 
gave a bookmending demonstration 
and the faculty from W.R.U. led a 
discussion on How About Being a 
Librarian. 

After a guided tour of the new 
Frieberger Library, refreshments were 
served to the group in the faculty 
lounge of the library. 





1956 AWARD BOOKS 
At 2 P.M. on March 5, 1956 in Mr. 
Frederic Melcher’s New York Office, 
the Newbery Award and the Caldecott 
Award for 1956 were announced. The 
announcement was made at this time, 
but the official awarding of the medals 
will be made at the annual Newbery- 
Caldecott dinner on June 19, at the time 
of the ALA convention in Miami 
Beach, in the Pompeian Room of the 

Eden Roc Hotel in Miami Beach. 


Winner of the Newbery Medal is 
Carry On, Mr. Bowditch, by Jean 
Latham, published by Houghton Mif- 
flin. This is a book designed for grades 
6 to 9 and with an appeal for both 
girls and boys. It is a fictionized bi- 
ography of the life of Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, early navigator, and has a strong 
sea story interest. 

Runners-up were Golden Name Day, 
by Jennie Lindquist, The Secret River, 
by Marjorie Rawlings, and Men, Micro- 
scopes and Living Things, by Kath- 
erine Shippen. 

The winner of the Caldecott Medal 
is Frog Went A-courtin’, by John Lang- 
staff, illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky, 
published by Harcourt Brace. This is 


a picture book based on an old ballad 
sung in many parts of America and 
other countries, with two-color and 
full color illustrations of animal and 
imaginative figures. 

Runners-Up were Play With Me, by 
Marie Hall Ets and Crow Boy, by Taro 
Yashima. 





ALA MEETS IN MIAMI BEACH 


The 75th annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be 
held at Miami Beach, on June 17 to 
23, with headquarters at the Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel. There will be four gen- 
eral sessions, at one of which, on Wed- 
nesday, Jessamine West will be the 
speaker, sponsored by The American 
Association of School Librarians and 
The Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People. Following the Tues- 
day general session, there will be an 
authors and books party. 

AASL is planning an excellent pro- 
gram which will be set off on Sunday 
evening by a cruise dinner aboard a 
Biscayne Bay excursion ship with well 
known Florida authors of children’s 
books as guests. 

AASL also plans a Bindings Work- 
shop, to study the question of book 
bindings. It will consist of exhibits, 
demonstrations and discussions. Another 
workshop will be a Materials one, on 
“The Library as an Instructional Ma- 
terials Center.” This will be conducted 
by Dr. Louis Shores. Among other 
AASL program attractions will be a 
State Assembly breakfast, on Thursday 
morning, and a bus tour of school li- 
braries on Wednesday. Reservations 
may be sent to Miss Mary Holgate, 24 
S.W. 14th St., Miami, Florida. Checks 
should be made payable to the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians and 
mailed by June 10. Boat trip is $3.50, 
tour, $1.00, breakfast, $3.00. 

Speaking of ALA matters, here is an 
opportunity to work towards having a 
school librarian as an officer in the 
Association. The nominating committee 
of ALA seeks assistance of all ALA 
members in making up the slate for 





1957-58. These offices are to be filled: 
President-elect and First Vice-president, 
Second Vice-president, two members 
of the Executive Board, and six mem- 
bers of the ALA Council. The Chair- 
man of the committee is Foster E. 
Mohrhardt, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library in Washington, and he 
urges that names be sent in, together 
with a note concerning the qualifica- 
tions of that person. He would like some 
suggestions in advance of the Miami 
Beach meeting, which is June 17-23. 





SOME BOOKS FROM THE 
OHIO READING CIRCLE 

Cromwell's Head, by Olivia E. Coolidge. 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.00) In 1775, 
James Gilroy is apprenticed to Dr. 
Browne, a Boston physician and a 
rigid Tory. When, on a dare by a 
girl, he cuts down Cromwell’s head 
(the sign above Cromwell Tavern), 
Dr. Warren, chairman of the safety 
committee and a patriot leader, is 
knocked down. James becomes in- 
volved in the tense struggle of the 
Revolution and his employer is im- 
plicated. Both sides suspect James 
of being a traitor. How he attempts 
to extricate himself and resolve his 
political beliefs is a pleasant ro- 
mance with good characterization 
and an authentic historical back- 
ground. (High school) 


E:xpandable Browns, by Adele DeLeeuw. 
(Little, Brown, $2.75) A pleasing 
family story with a dash of humor 
throughout. The Browns have a way 
of growing: first a big dog, their 
father’s younger sister, the spoiled 
boy next door, a pair of rabbits, a 
boarder, and most of the children in 
the neighborhood, all provide plenty 
of adventure and fun. 


The Family at Dowbiggins, by Elfrida 
V. Vipont. (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.00) 
Dowbiggins, the family farm home, 
is in danger of being lost because of 
the state of the family finances. When 
mother suggests that they take pay- 


ing guests, nobody really likes the 
idea, but they decide it is the only 
way. Besides mother, there is father, 
who has a green thumb, and who 
cannot help painting, Harry (four- 
teen) who likes machinery, Jay 
(thirteen) who likes to farm, Ra- 
chael (eleven) who likes music, 
Jerry (nine) who enjoys the people 
of his imaginary world, and Deborah 
(eight) who likes animals, espe- 
cially cats. A great variety of inci- 
dents, humorous, embarrassing, sad 
and serious happen and a great many 
people come and go to make a lively 
story with good charcterizations and 
fine descriptions of the English coun- 
tryside. (Grade 6) 


Five Against the Odds, by C. H. Frick. 


(Harcourt, Brace, $2.75) It was a 
small Indiana high school, but the 
basketball team was the talk of the 
state. Tim, his twin brother Jim, 
and three others were the starting 
five for there were almost no re- 
serves. When, during his junior year, 
Jim was stricken with polio, his 
world fell apart. Throughout the 
long days in the hospital, and during 
the longer and harder pull when he 
was out on crutches, he felt very 
sorry for himself. It was a bitter 
struggle to overcome his bitterness 
and to face facts. He finally realized 
that there is much to contribute in 
the way of school spirit to the fight- 
ing vigor of the team. This is a 
fast moving basketball story that all 
high school boys will enjoy. (High 
school ) 


The King’s Snare, by Helen Lobdell. 


(Houghton Mifflin $2.75)  Inter- 
esting historical materials are com- 
bined in a vivid portrayal of a pe- 
riod and an exciting adventure story. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition to 
the Orinoco River and his final be- 
trayal and death, as told by his sec- 
retary, young Francis Martinson, add 
to the interest. (High school) 


My Love for One, by Laura Cooper 


Rendina. (Little, Brown, $2.75) 
This is a novel about real people 
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learning to face and solve their 
problems. The Jones family must 
adjust to the loss of their mother, 
about whom the household had re- 
volved. Father is lonely and lost, and 
an older brother and sister have 
families of their own. Since Polly 
is an adolescent, and Jimmy is still 
younger, eighteen year old Debbie 
must assume responsibility for the 
home. She is very often discouraged 
and feels that she has failed. How 
each individual regains his perspec- 
tive and solves his own problem, 
including a remarriage for father and 
the prospect of college and a new 
romance for Debbie makes a good 
story for young adults. (High school) 

Prudence Crandall, by Elizabeth Yates. 
(Dutton, $3.00) Persecution and im- 
prisonment follow when Prudence 
Crandall opens her school for young 
ladies to a Negro student. This is the 
story of an incident in American 
history as well as a dramatic biog- 
raphy. (High school) 

Reckless, Pride of the Marines, by An- 
drew Feer. (Dutton, $3.50) This is 
the true story of a heroic horse and 
of the bond between man and ani- 
mal. The horse, son of a racing fav- 
orite in Seoul, is the pride and joy 
of his owner and trainer, Kim, a 
young Korean boy. When war has 
devastated the land, Kim sells his 
horse to buy an artificial leg for his 
sister, who was wounded by a Marine 
gun crew. Reckless becomes the mas- 
cot of the Marines. Her surprising 
antics and fearlessness under fire win 
the hearts of the entire crew. She is 
promoted, given a special citation for 
bravery and retirement in California. 
The book gives a fine picture of life 
in a small Korean village. (High 
school ) 

Rosemary, by Mary Stolz. (Harper, 
$3.00) The conflicts and overlap- 
ping interests of life in a small col- 
lege town are brought out through 
events which hinge on Rosemary 
Reek’s longing to go to college and 
an all-consuming desire for a differ- 


ent way of life. Helena, a home- 
town college girl, and Sam Lyons, a 
fraternity man who boards with 
Rosemary's family, point up the con- 
flicts and eventually help to win 
Rosemary's thinking about life in 
general. (High school) 

GENEVA TRAVIS 

University School, Kent 


PROFESSIONALLY SPEAKING 


Librarians may be interested in se- 
curing for their English teachers a copy 
of Reports and Speeches of the Second 
Yale Conference on the Teaching of 
English. This conference was held on 
March 23 and 24, 1956, and this mim- 
eographed group of reports is available 
from Graduate School, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., for one dollar. The 
subjects were the teaching of writing 
and the teaching of poetry in the 
secondary school and at such a level that 
application of the principles could be 
made in any English classroom. Speak- 
ers and committee members were all 
practising teachers and the approach is 
a practical one. The reports contain 
much material which will be useful to 
librarians as well as teachers. 

The National Council of Teachers 
of English in 1955 published They 
Will Read Literature ($1.00), in which 
are gathered together fourteen articles 
from English Journal, representing var- 
ious points of view on the teaching of 
lirerature. Included in the group is 
Howard Pease’s “How to Read Fic- 
tion.” 

In the April 1956 issue of English 
Journal, Harold B. Allen, in an article 
adapted from a paper read last fall 
at the NCTE convention in New York, 
talks about “The Linguistic Atlases: 
Our New Resource.” Not only does he 
discuss the research projects about 
American English, known as the Lin- 
guistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada, but he also discusses other 
atlases and dictionaries in the field of 
the English language, with examples 
of use and applications and so makes 
of his article a very useful one for 








librarians. 

In Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials, published by the Division of 
Surveys and Field Surveys of George 
Peabody College at Nashville, Tennes- 
see ($1.00) there is a list of almost 
4000 short abstracts of new pamphlets, 
posters, films, etc., which can be ob- 
tained free or at small cost. 

There is a wealth of references to 
source material on such units as 

Citizenship Communism 

Communication Propaganda 

Constitution etc. 
in Resources for Citizenship, a guide 
to the selection of teaching materials 
prepared by Citizenship Education Proj- 
ect (Columbia University). It is in- 
tended for teachers in any field who 
feel a responsibility to teach citizen- 
ship. Under each topic heading is a 
list of books, pamphlets, audio-visual 
material, public and private agencies 
offering source materials. Besides au- 
thor, title, publisher and price, the 
theme, contents and specific references 
on how it can be helpful are given. 
Also there are author, subject and title 
indexes in the back. It is available for 
$2.95 from C. A. Gregory, 345 Cal- 
houn St., Cincinnati, Ohio. AASL had 
a special committee under the chair- 
manship of Blanche Janacek of the 
University of Chicago High School, who 
advised on the overall plan of the book 
and suggested materials. 

In March 1956 the American Li- 
brary Association published Books That 
Changed the World, by Robert B. 
Downs, Director of Libraries at the 
University of Illinois. This publication 
is available in both hard cover ($2.25) 
and paper (25c) and it refutes the 
notion that books are futile, harmless, 
or innocent, and demonstrates that they 
ate vital forces, capable of changing a 
man’s life in basic ways. Mr. Downs 
selects sixteen books which actually did 
wield immense power from the days of 
the Renaissance until now, tells how 
they came into being, and how the 
course of human existence was af- 


fected by the books. 


Longer Flight, by Annis Duff, (Vik- 
ing, $3.00) is a valuable bibliography 
for parents, teachers and librarians, 
plus a story of sharing the companion- 
ship found in books as a family grows 
up. Approaches to all kinds of books 
are discussed. There is a chapter on 
helping children find delight in poetry, 
one on finding the way to treasures of 
the theater and the museum, another 
chapter on the Bible as a book to rev- 
erence and love, and the public library 
and the work of children’s librarians. 
All the wonderful opportunities today 
are discovered through books. 

A book of special appeal to librar- 
ians is Newbery Medal Books, 1922- 
1955, edited by Bertha M. Miller and 
E. W. Field, and published by Horn 
Book in Boston for $10. It contains ac- 
ceptance papers of award winners plus 
other related materials. 

A three weeks graduate seminar on 
“Planning Quarters and Equipment for 
School Libraries and Materials Cen- 
ters” is being offered at the Library 
School of the Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, from June 25 to July 13. 
It offers three semester hours of gradu- 
ate credit. Further information may be 
cbtained from Dr. Louis Shores, Dean 
of the Library School. 

Advanced studies leading to the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree in Library 
Science now are being offered by West- 
ern Reserve University in Cleveland. 
The new program is administered jointly 
by the WRU School of Library Science 
and the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Students combine professional 
study in librarianship with advanced 
work in one or more of the Graduate 
School’s subject fields. Complete in- 
formation on the new Ph.D. program 
is available from Dean Jesse H. Shera 
of the Library School at Western Re- 
serve. Applications for summer and for 
1956-57 are now being accepted. 





The O.A.S.L. Bulletin is published four 
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